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ABSTRACT 

ri r 



The effectiveness of innSvative programs for high risk students in ' 
four community junior colleges was assessed in this study. .Effec- 
tiveness was assessed in terms of student persistence and academic *' 
performance in college. Subjects consisted of stratified random 
samples of students enrolled in developmental studies programs in 
each of the colleges in the academic years 1969-70, 1970-71, and 
1971-72. Stratification variables were ACT, score, race-ethnic 
group, and academic jear; Control groups were formed at three of 
the colleges in 1971-72. High risk students enrolled in special pro- 
grams persisted and achieved academically to. a significantly greater 
degree than did high risk students in non-remedial programs, Minor- 
ity group Students tended to achieve and persist to a greater degree 
than did majority group students. Both persistence and academic ‘ / 

performance declined after high risk students entered regular credit 
prdgranhs.. v. / 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



An awakened social conscience during the decade' of the 1960's resulted 
in a national commitment to extending post-secondary educational 
opportunities’ to. every American. citizen. As' a result of this commit- ‘ 
ijient the community junior college enjoyed its greatest period of 
growth both ih numbers of students enrolled and in rjew institutions 
opened., The expression "open door" became d descriptive term 
' reserved almost exclusively for the two-year community college. An- 
open admissions policy which has been enacted into law in most states 
provides^ that any high school. graduate or person eighteen years of 
age or older is eligible to- become a student., in the community junior 
college. Concomitant with this open admissions policy is the implicit 
promise that the community junior college will provide successful 
learning experiences for all. its studentsX* * \ 

It was inevitable that great numbers of the new Students who .'entered 
higher education during this period were low achieving, high risk 
students who- had little chance of achieving academic succes.s in the 
traditional four -year college or university. Coupled with the national \ 
commitment of bringing about the democratization of higher education 
was the paradoxical situation which existed during the late 60's and 
. early 70*8 of many four-year colleges and universities imposing highly 
selective admissions policies in order to control burgeoning enroll- 
ments. The result was that the high risk student, in particular, was 
forced to matriculate in the community junior college. 

The two-year college responded to the challenge by proclaiming itself 
a "teaching institution. " It proudly rejected the notion of instructors 
becoming intensely involyed in the resear ch-and -publish mandate so 
prevalent in the four -year institutions of. learning. Rather, great 
effort was exerted to point up that community college instructional.' 
staffs devoted full time to teaching. Accordingly, special courses 
and pj-ograms were established, to accommodate the growing numbers 
of high risk students. , 
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Statement. of the Problem * 

9 I * 

* . , • » • <¥ 

Yet, even withthe great influx of high risk students on the college 
scene during this period,- there are several national, regional, and 
■ state surveys which document the unwillingness of colleges and uni- 
versities to provide effective programs for these students (Schenz, 
1963; Gordon and Wilkerson, 1966; Bassone, 1966; Berg and Axtell, 
1968; Roueche, 1968; Gordon and Thomas^, 1969; Schafer, l970; ( and 
Fcrrin, 1971). In their extensive review of, studies on progrartns for 
. the disadvantaged Kertdrick and Thomas (1970) concluded that evidence 
while limited in quantity and scope, nevertheless pointed up the in- 
e'ffeptiveness of existing remedial programs. Studies by Chalghian 
. (1969), Ltidwig and Gold (1969), Heinkel (1970), and Snyder and, 
Blocker (1970) indicated that while some programs for high risk stu- 
dents have produced favorable results when compared with control 
jgroups of low achieving students, the persistence rates and academic 
performance levels of these ?ame students .after they .Have these 
special remedial programs and enter regular college credit programs 
, are still appallingly low, A recent study .by Kirk (1972) of remedial 
progratns in selected urban junior colleges also reveals the relative 
ineffectiveness of special programs' for high risk students after they 

exit the programs. According to Moore (1970:3), the "odds are that • 

* , • •» 

the remedial student will-not be any better off academically after his . 
... college experience than he was before he had the experience. " 



s 

Purposes of the Study 



The purposes of this investigation were three fold: (a) to assess the 
effects of current innovative programs upon high risk students' 
academic performance and persistence in college; (b) to determine 
and compare the persistence and academic performance of students 
when they are statistically subgrouped according to face -ethnic group; 
and (c) to identify and describe those characteristics of special pro- 
grams which appea^ *° re ^ a ^ e< ^ to effectiveness in terms of student 
persistfence and academic performance. ■ \ 

• * «> * I • * 

More specifically, the study was designed to answer the following 
questions: 

1. To what extent do students in remedial programs persist in 
the community college? - ** 



2. .. To what extent .do students in rertredial programs perform 

academ^c&lly in the community college? 

' ' . 'r.: \ • * ■ * 

3. -is acaderpic performance of stucient's in remedial programs, 

as measured by grade point average (GPA), superior to that 
of cqmparable students enrolled in non-remedial programs? 

t ■ • 

4. • Are .students iji*remediaJ programs more persistent, as 

. measured by completion of fuli jtime enrollment in subsequent 
, semesters, than comparable students enrolled innon- 
■* remedial programs? 

, V •# 

5. ^ Are there significant relationships existing between the 

variables &f persistence arid academic performance wlien 
High risk students are statistically subgrouped according to * 

minority antf non-minbrity groups? . ' ^ * 

. * • ^ ’ 

, ■ > • * ,p 

In addition,, the following kinds of information were determined; 

^ * * A* *•'',* . 

1. Objectives pf remedial programs . 

, # 2, Subject areas in remedial programs *. 

* ^ 

3. Organizational structure of thj^^rdgrams 

4. Criteria used' to place studentj in remedial programs 

5. Mean entrance scores on pre-admissions tests of students in 

remedial, programs . / • 

c 6. Qualifications, necessary to enter regular credit courses 

7. Grading practices and policies 

, ' ' 8, Counseling services provided students in remedial programs * 

r * . 

9; Instructional methods used in remedial programs 



Definitions of Terims 



t • • 

For purposes of this study the fqllbwing terms are defined according 
to their intended meaning in this investigation: 

’ ■ - . • J ■ ■ ' 
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Remedial progr am: An educational program of specialand extra . 
services designed to remedy student deficiencies to a level where 
students can enter regular college credit courses.. 



\ * 



The term "remedial" is used interchangeably throu^iout this report 
with u*e folic .ving words: guided, basic, compensatory, and develop- 
mental, : . N 



High risk student: Aq educationally disadvantaged student whose 
x otential for failure in college is extremely high. The term is used 
interchangeably throughout this report with the following: low achiev- 
ing, marginal, and remedial student; . ✓ 



Persiste nce: Numbers of semesters completed by full time students 
subsequent to initial semester of enrollment. ‘ 



' 1 m 

Ac-ademic performance: Mean grade point 

of students for a designated semester or th 
selected intervals. 



. * v-w — w.ww * .. v-r*. w ^ . iYicau gi aut average (GPA) of a group 

of students for a designated semester or the cumulative rpean GPA ~ 



at 



k- * 

Control group: A group of high risk sTtrdents whe enrolled either by 

choice or by placement in the regular college program rather than in 
the remedial program. 



, . *■ »i* ■" 

Statistical significance: The pi obability level of , 05 or less will 



denote statistical significance in chi square analysis and one-way 
analysis of variance,/ 



Face-ethnic group: The currently accepted terms of "black, M "white, 
- "C^iicaho, " and Indian ahe used to denote Negro-American, Anglo- * 
American, Mexican^American, and American Indian. 



Full time st-.dent: Completion of at least nine semester’ hour s of J 
college credit each semester subsequent to initial semester of full 
time enrollment. * 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PROGRAMS 



This / describes each of the developmental studies programs 

at the four community .junior colleges selected for study. Included 
in the descriptions are the fdj||pwing: program objectives; subject 
areas taught; means of identifying potentially low achievers; qualifi- 
cations for entering regular college programs; grading policies; / 

' counseling and supplementary* serVices provided; instructional methods. 

'used; size of programs in terms of .student enrollment; jc»-LC_e_-^ethnic 

make-up of programs and colleges; and mean^ACT^composite scores 
of high risk students. 



For purposes of constructing tables showing data and statistical 
comparisons the community colleges were coded as follows: 






College A \- South Campus (Tarrant County Junior College District, 
Fort Worth, Texas) * * 

; / • - ' * 

Colle/ge B - El Centro College (Dallas County Junior College Dis - 
trict, Dallas,: Texas) - . 

o 

Colljbge C - Southeastern Community College (Whiteville, North 
Carolina) . » 

\ * * 
Colle'ge D - Burlington County College (Pemberton, New Jersey) 



"\ .;/ 
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Coilege A 



The developmental studies or Basic Studies program' as it is referred 
to at Tarrant County Junior College is a block'-fype, vertical team 
approach operating within a separate division in the college. The pro- 



gram is one year in length, and with the exception of phy sic ale duca t ion 
courses are taught by the Basic Studies staff. ' 
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. r -V ^ 
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According to Tarrant County ’^'description of its program it is N * ‘ " 

O # > 9 r s 

/ 

" * ... a one year/ college level program in general education, 

<ie signed for the marginal or high risk student . . . the student 
is placed in a dynamic environment which provide s individual/ 
ized attention by-instructors . / . . [and] the use of innovative 
• ■ teaching techniques, ajrd an interdisciplinary approach to . learning. 

’ \ “ ' * . ,, 

S^tudents^enroll in the prog-ram on a block schedule basis with course . . 

selections^apd times predetermined; Five sections consisting of a 

total , of approximately 100 students are assigned to a "vertical teamV 

made up of thve instructor s and one counselor. This team is respon- 

sible for the educational experiences of these students during their 

initial year in college. 1 Three such vertical teams exist at the college. 

’ *• .All staff members including a division head are volunteers. * 


r 

t: 

/ V : ' - 
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Advantages accorded to the vertical team approach include: flexibility 
^in-^clreduling for speakers, field trips, group research, group dynam- 
ics, and independent study; opportunity for strong peer relationships 
. : to develop; development of close student-instructor relationships; use ^ 

of ari interdisciplinary approach to learning; vehicle by which the pro- " i " 
gran; can be expanded without loss of personal contact with students. 

* , «*• 

’ / - , • , ; ' 

The curriculum is designed around O'Banion's (1971) humanizing 
i .el of education whereby the student himself becorp.es the center 

, . o t the curriculum, Ifhe program consists basically of thirty-five 

hours of college credit and includes communications, natural science, 

reading improvement, humanities, social science, and a personality ’ 

foundations -career planning course. ^ 

■ % 

A student who enters South Campus of- Tarrant County Junior College 
is advised by the admitting counselor to enroll in Basic Studies if his 

composite score on the American College Test (ACT) is 13.0 or A 

below, or if he scores below the 25th percentile on the ACT composite 
predictor, score. N 

• * . • • # ; • j ' ' ■’ ; - 


i . 

$ 

' ** 


Other criteria established for placement .purposes include:' student 
possesses k high school diploma or its equivalent; student is between 

17 and 21 years of age; student experienced little academic success / • 

in high school; student desires a full time day schedulejoand the student ” * ^ 

aspires toward^an Associate in Arts degree or beyond. * 

•V ( 

» * 

The following objectives are listed for the program: 

r * 
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1. To assist the student in developing group relationships within 
the college environment 

2. Tfl^assist the student in becoming more aware of his commu- 
** nity^its problems, and resources 

3. To 'assist the student in solving his financial problems while 
he is attending school 

4. To increase the duration of the student*s involvement in 
college experiences 

y ' / 

5. To assist the, student in coping with his personal and academic 

problems ‘ • 

° ** ■ * *»< 

6. To provide a curriculum which is exciting and different from 
his high school experience in education 

7. To assist the student in realistically assessing his vocational 

objectives so that they a re^ commensurate with his interests, 
abilities z and achievement ' ^ " • 

S . *' ‘ » 

8* To improve the student* s chances of achieving academic 
success ' 

9. To -assist the student in the development of basic communica- 
tion skills 



10. To assist th^Strudent in developing a more positive and real- 
istic self-concept ^ 

* * 

Instructors use Mager*s (1962) Preparing Instructional Objectives as 

a guide for defining behavioral objectives in each of the courses* In- 
structional packages, video and audio tapes, and programmed materials 
are also used as means of individualizing instruction. 

Along with providing ^social, personal, and academic counseling ser- 
vices, each counselor op a vertical team also serves as an.instructor . 
He will teach the personality foundations course and the career, plan-* 
nmg course. \ 

.Data .describing the program and sample populations in College A are 
presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. The mean ACT composite scores 
for the various' groups of Ihigh risk students studied were 11.2 for-the-. 
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TABLE 2 

MEAN ACT COMPOSITE SCORES FOR RACE-ETHNIC GROUPS 





IN THE 


1971-72 

CONTROL 


REMEDIAL PROGRAM AND THE 
GROUP AT COLLEGE A 








4 * 

Mean ACT Composite Score 


Group 

9 


N 

— o 


Total 

Group 


Black White Chicano* Other* 

» • , ,■ 


Program 


36 . 


10.9 


8 . 2 b 11.1 1 - - 
10.2' 11.8 - . - 


Control 


29 

% 


11.2. 



^Insufficient number of Chicano and Other students. 
"Mean ACT score based on sample of six black students. 
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RACE-ETHNIC COMPOSITIONS OF THE 1971-72 REMEDIAL PROGRAM 
\ AND -THE CONTROL GROUP AT COLLEGE A ; 



/ 









* •" 


' t* 




# . ' 


Race-Ethnic Composition (Percent) 


Group 


N* ' 

♦ 


Black White 


Chicano 


Other 


Program 


36 


17 78 


3 


3 


Control 


29 


31 55 ... 

*» t *• 


7 


7 






, * ** 
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1969-70 group, 12.0 for the 1970-71 group, and 10.9 for the 1971-72 
group (see Table- 1). Black students in the 1971-72 group had an ACT' 
mean score of 8.2 while white students had a mean score of 11. 1 (see 
Table 2). The mean. ACT score for Chioano students was not mean-' 
ingful because of the small number of students involved. 



Black students made up 32 percent ofjthe developmental studies pro- 
grain enrollment in 1969-70j^s--cdmpared to a total college black 
enrollment of 10 percent. In 197,0^71 the percentage of -blslck students 
in developmental studies dropped to 28 percent compared to a total * 
college black enrollment of 12 percent. The sample of 1971-72 . * 

developmental studies students consisted of 17 percent black, 77 per- 
cent white, 3 percent Chicano, and. 2 percent ofSunknown classification. 
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Members of the control group of high risk students at College A were 
not enrolled in developmental studies. This gproup consisted of 31 
percent black, 55 percent white, 7 percent Chicano, and 7 percent of 
other- or unknown classification (see Table 3).-- „ 



The grading system used at College A is based on a four -point system 
and consists of the traditional A through F grade. The only exceptipn “ 
to this grading system was the assignment of an "I" grade when the 
student for valid reasons had not completed requirements for’ the course. 






College B 



The basic objective o&the developmental or Guided Studies program'as 
it is called at El Centro'i^jstated simply as making the open door 
philosophy of the college a workable one £or educationally disadvantaged 
students. This is best accomplished by providing success experiences — 
which help eliminate negative attitudes toward learning. The program 



attempts to assist students to develop the skills-needed ito succeed in 



college and/or on the Job. 



The Guided Studies program at El Centro has existed in its present 
form, with minot variations, since the fall of 1969. Prior to that 
date remedial £Ourtses were taught in the division of communications 
and in the combination math-science division. Irf the fall of 1968 a 
separate division of developmental studies was organized and the com - A , 
plement of existing courses und services\was placed within the division 
the following year. 
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A separate division of developmental studies was created for several 
reasons. First, in order , to give proper recognition and emphasis to 
the teaching and counseling’ of high -risk students it was felt that a " 
separate division would enhance both the status of the personnel and 
the > implementation of the philosophy and objectives of the program. 

Second, another factor considered in the creation; of a single division • 
of, developmental studies was the, belief that it would be educationally v 
sound for instructors to cooperatively plan learning experiences for 
low ability students; Team teaching and interdisciplinary approaches, 
for example, would enable students to view their classroom experi- , 
ences and endeavors as having a comrftop purpose rather than being 
isolated learning tasks. * / • . 

A final factor in the creation of a separate division of^developmental 
studies was the belief that misunderstandings which typically exist 
between counselors and instructors in many educational institutions 
could be minimized in a single division. Not only would the close 
proximity of counselor to instructor enhance the possibilities for joint 
planning and consultation, but even more desirable, a merging of roles 
mighty occur , ' . 0 j e 

included among the special services and instructional strategies pro- 
vided c at El Centro is an open w/iting laboratory staffed by. paraprofessional 
teacher aides. For the student needing assistance in the area'of compo- 
sition, special study materials are available. Other services offered 
include seminars conducted by the developmental reading staff, for 
students at no charge. Seminars typically range from a few days to 
several weeks in. length arid cover %uch topics as speed reading, compre- 
hension, vocabulary, spelling, study skills^. -and test-taking skills. 
Materials used include pre- and post-tjests, workbooks, programmed 
texts, cassettes, and other instructional materials prepared by the 
staff and various educationally oriented commercial companies, 

^ — - — 7— 

All students who s^'ore 11. -0 or below on the composite of theACT are ■ 

strongly counseled to enroll in the Guided Studies program. The ACT 
mean comppsite Scores for sample students enrolled in the remedial 
program at'El Cdntro were 9. 0 for the, 1969-70 group, 8. 0 fo'i’ the 
1970-71 group/ gind 8.9 for the 1971 -,72~group (see Table 4). 

/ / '• • • -- 
/ '■ 

The ~ r ac.e - ethnic breakdown of the 1971-72 sample of developmental 
studies students at the college was 40 per cent- b/ack, 14 percent 
Chicano, /43 percent white, and 3 percent other/ or unknown (see Table 5). 

• / . *■ ? -■ \ - 
. ./ • ■ ■■/ .***" — 
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, TABLE 5 

RACE-ETHNIC COMPOSITIONS OF THE 197.1-72 REMEDIAL PROGRAM 
AND THE 'CONTROL GROUP AT COLLEGE B 



Race-Ethnic Composition (Percent) 



Group 


N ' 


Black 


White 

l • 


Chicano 


Othpr 


Program 


35 


40 


. 43 


14 


3 


■ y 

Control 


28 


71 


14 


7 


8 





7 



14 






''■Qaj 



/I 



0 : 




I . > • 

' / _ 

As shown in Table 6, the ACT mean composite scores for black 
'students and white students enrolled in developmental studies in 
• 1971-72 were 8.5 and 9.8, respectively. The control group of high 
risk students not enrolled in developmental studies in 1971-72 con- 
sisted of 71 percent black, 14 percent whitfe, 7 percent Chicano, and 
8 percent unknown (see Table 5.). The ACjT mean composite scores 
I for black students and white students werd 8. 8 and 10. 8* respectively. 

9 T - 

Subject areas included in Guided Studies at El Centro include reading, 
writing, mathematics, and a special group guidance and counseling 
1 course. * •• 



The A through F grading system used at El Centro is based on a four- 
point systemV In addition,, a "P" grade denoting "progress" is awarded 
to the student who in the opinion of the instructor has made significant 
prpgress in the course. The instructor and the student agree on. the 
decision to award the P grade. Thd student is thei> allowed to enroll 
in the course again in an attempt to earn credit.' If- he does not re- 
enroll, however, the grade, doe s^not revert to F, and the student's 
record will continue to carry the P grad|e. ^ 







College C 



The Advancement Studies Program,* common!^ referred to as ASP, is 
an experimental program for the non -traditional or high risk student 
at Southeastern Community College at Whiteville, North Carolina. 

The program is considered by the college/as experimental because by 
design it is limited to a small number of' students. In 1969-70, the : - 
initial year of the program, enrollment in ASP was limited to only 25 
students. In 1970-71 and 197T-72 enrollment was expanded to 50 afid 
75 students, • respectively. By controling the enrollment the ASP staff 
3,nd college administration contend that effective teaching-learning 
strategies can'be developed and refined. 



' ( 



F.rom its' inception the ASP program was an experiment in remedial 
education. Entering students each year who were identified a s^ooten- 
&" tial low academic achievers constituted a pool from which students 
were randomly selected to go into ASP. A like number from the 
remaining high risk students, we*e randomly selected as a control 
group which was subjected to more traditional approaches to instruction. 
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TABLE 6 » 



MEAN ACT COMPOSITE SCORES FOR ' RACE-ETHNIC. GROUPS 
THE 1971-72 REMEDIAL PROGRAM AND *HE 

CONTROL GROUP AT COLLEGE B - 

/ * • 



— - 






Mean ACT 


s . * 

Composite Score 


Group 


•*. 

N 


•fotaT' 

Group 


■ r. 

Black 


White 'Chicano Other 


Program 

Control 


• F " 

$5 

2’8 


8.9 

. . 9.5 

V. 


8.5 

8.8 

• • > '•W 


t h 

9* 8 • 7.7° 

10.8 



^Insufficient number of Chicano students in .the control 
group and Other students. "" 

, "Mean ACT ieore based on sample of -five Chicano students. 
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li. the developmental sludi'js program the student is allowed to a 
great extent to progress at his own rate. Behavioral objectives are 
stated for each of the courses included in ASP. Learning is individ- 
ualized thrbugh the- use of self-instructional packages,, programmed 
materials, and various audio-tutorial methods. Learning activities 
are organized so as to be- self-contained. independent units of study. 

The ASP staff lists the following goals of program: . .. 

1. To place the student at the cefiter of the learning process by 
increasing learning activity options and providing opportuni- 
ties for students to design portions of the curriculum- 

2.. To recognize and respond to individual differences in skills, 

. values, and 'learning- styles through a flexible curriculum 
which permits learning at different rates and in different ways 

3. To relate to students. with openness and respect and .to provide 

a supportive climate for learning - 

4 . 

4. To provide students positive reinforcement and opportunities 

for success experiences * ' 



5. 



6 . 



To provide a curriculuny which will be experiential and 
proces s -oriented 

0 

. + . 

To provide an interdisciplinary approach to the teaching- 
learning process. Ujft 



7. To make the community' an extension of the classroom 



Initially the program was called Experiment in Advancement Studies. 
Students selected for'EAS were blocked into a twenty -hour week with 
English and psychology being the core of the program. Since that, 
first ye^r t"he program has been expanded to include science, reading, 
and mathematics.- The math course, however 1 ; is not taught <by the 
ASP staff. Extensive use has been made of team teaching, role play- 
ing, simulations, small a-nd large group process sessions, sensitivity 
games, and community projects,. Presently, two full time parapro-- 
fessional staff members fill the non -authoritarian roles of both " 
counselor and tutor. Designated as "tutor-counselors" they attend 
classes witSi students enrolled in the program. The tutor. -eounselors 
work closely not only with students individually and, in small grouj^ 
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but also with the in§tru' <'or s. Because the tutor counselor is not 
charged with the responsibility of assigning grades, students relate 
well, with him/. During the 19'<’^r72 academic year there was each a 
black and a -white tutor -counselor . One held a. degree frorp a four- 
year college while the other had completed the ASP program with an 
associate of arts degree, • 

> 

Other than the two parapr ofes sional tutor -counselor s there are no 
regular college counselors assigned exclusively ^o the developmental 
studies program. The regular college counselors, however, adminis- 
ter the testing program for placement and, advisement purposes to all 
entering freshmen at the college. Those students who score in the 
lowest tertile are required to enroll in some developmental studies, 
while the lower half of /the .middl<tertile are advised strongly to enroll 



in developmental studies,* From this pool of high risk students the 
A SP enrollees and tjxe control group eArollees are randomly selected. 

In addition to the {>.-> tutor -counselor's there are one full time program 
coordinator and three instructors. 



l^tei 
n tills 



f 
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Students enrolled in ASP are required to be involved in community 
service' projects , Advocating a wholeistic approach education stu- 
dents learn to relate psychology, English, science, math, and reading 
to projects such as tutoring and counseling elementary school students, 
working with the mentally retarded, assisting the aged, initiating a. 
Head Start , program,' and running recycling center s where gldss, tin, 
and aluminum are collected, cleaned, packaged, and sold* Students 
learn to identify problems, research them, devise solutions, and 
eventually write up the results of the project as term papers in their 
7 courses.. . • . 

\ student may exit the program at any time# -‘during the year and enter 
. Vgtilaar college courses . Approximately fifty percent of the students / 
e it the program prior to the one year duration. Most courses eputit^/ 
tc >ard graduation from the two-year college. Depending ori the four - 
y* r. college selected some courses may be accepted for credit bv/the 
tra \sfer insti£crttt>p, ■ / 




Th ASP program zs it presently e^igts consists of three majoF ... 
co ponents. The communications component deals vv iih the non- ^ 
v,/ oal communication process, printed aspect of communications ,' 
v * bal or oral process, written composition,, and finally the electronic 
’ edia. The second component involves' social psychology and the 
psychology of learning. Included are such topics as/relating to others, 



/ 
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home and family relationships , car eer possibilities, community 
involvement, and leisure time management. The third major compo- 
nent of ASP is ecological biology. Here emphasis is placed on the 
cultivation of environmental consciousness in each student. 

The college grading system consists of the traditional A, B, C, D, 
and F method of evaluating students. A departure from the system 
exists in that a student e .rolled in ASP is not assigned a permanent 
grade in a developmental studies course until he attains at a C 

grade. He may, however, be assigned an I grade, meaning incomplete, 
until he reaches the C level. 

Data describing the race-ethnic compositions of the 1971-72 develop- 
mental studies program and the control group of high risk students are 
presented in Table 7. Black students made up 50 percent of ASP and 
25 percent of the control group as compared to an stimated overall 
college black enrollment of 30 percent. Minority group enrollments 
in ASP and'the control group were both approximately 55-60 percent 
of the total enrollments of the two groups. 

\ • 

College D 

High ri^k students who enter Burlington County College at Pemberton, 
.New Jersey, are required to e;i -oil in developmental studies courses *■ 
if they have sufficiently low ACT scores and high school grades. 

Neither criteiion in itself is cause for placement in remedial courses. 

fla •**•*'. 

There is no separately organized program or division of developmental 
studies. ’ Rather these courses are taught by instructors in two aca- 
demic divisions of the college. The developmental courses of English 
and reading are contained. Within the division of English whiile the 
developmental mathematics course is taught by staff in°the division of 
mathematics. * * * * . 

The primary purpose of developmental courses at Burlington is listed 

the student to enroll and achieve in ; 
college level courses. The content of the developmental courses, then 
is concerned with the sequence of basic skills and abilities. " 

Instruction for high risk students^!* provided in two sequential” courses 
in English, three sequential courses in mathematics, and two sequential 



V. 



TABLE 7 

RACE-ETHNIC COMPOSITIONS OF THE 1971-72 REMEDIAL PROGRAM 
AND. THE CONTROL GROUP AT COLLEGE .C 
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Itece-Ethnic Composition 


(Percent) 


Group 


N 


Black White \ 


Indian 


Other 


Program 


40 


^5 

o 

in 


10 


/ o 


Control 

\ V 


24 


25 38 


29 


8 
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courses in reading. A student may enroll in as few or as many 
developmental courses as he chooses during one semester. If he is 
deficient in any of the subject areas, then he must successfully achieve 
the objectives specified in-each of, the courses in that subject area 
before he can enroll in the first college level credit course. A stu- 
de^ft enrolled in developmental courses may at the same time; be 
enrolled in regular credit courses in. other subject areas. 

* 

For the most part developmental courses are taught by the same 
instructors each sejnester. Along with these courses instructors 
generally teach regHlar credit courses. Behavioral objectives have 
been developed in every course and self-instructional packets have 
been designed for most of them. V . ” 



\ 
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Burlington College is totally committed to individualizing instruction. 
Self-instructional packages; programmed materials »and auto-tutorial 
methods have been designed for perhaps 80 percent of the total college 
program. It is hoped that by the fall of 1973 the college will be com-/ 
pletely geared for individualized learning. Furthermore, it wao r 
looped that continuous registration could be made operational. Stude 
, wottld be able to enroll and complete courses at any time during the j- 
year.. : : . ■ 



hts 



The. commitment- to establishing an educational program that' is self- 

a combination media center 
inter has a full 



^instructional 'in design is reinforced 

\and instructional objectives writing center/' i nrs~c^nter nas a iuu v 
t^me staff ..of three’ people who assist instructors in writing behavioral 
objectives and in constructing seif -learning packages. The most , 
recent and authoritative literature in the field. is contained in this^ 
center,.’ Included also are copyrighted materials which ins .ructors in 
the;, college have developed. - , ... 



Both a reading laboratory and a writing laboratory have been estab- 
lished to accommodate the M walk-in M student, the referral type student, 
and /the student who reports to. the lab as part of the requirements of 
the course he is taking, llab personnel may administer diagnostic 
t^sts and then prescribe remedial action. for^the high risk student. 

A special testing ceilter has also been established for students who 
complete course objectives and wish to be evaluated. Many tests can 
be machined scored while other tests are collected daily by the in- 
structor. ' ? . % 



There are^rtof counselors assigned exclusively for high risk students. 



Other than a brief orientation session prior to enrollment, a pre- 
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enrollment interview with a college counselor, an£ a testing session^, 
at entrance the low achieving student may have -little contact with a 
counselor. If £he student has declared an academic milj^r or a voca- 
tional program, he is assigned to a faculty advisor in tfsfy^t ^ield. Forr 
the student who\s undeclar ed.he. is randomly assigned to: fine of the 
college counselors. Students are also provided the opportunity of 
enrolling in a group guidance course as a means of determining^ educa - 
tional and career objectives. / v 



^The mean ACT .composite scores of students enrolled full time in * \ 
developmental studies in 1969-70, 1970-71/ and l$71-72 were 10, 81 s 
10.9, and 10,6, respectively. Race-ethnic data for individuals were/ 
not available at Burlington County College. i?Thfe approximate race- 
^ethnic composition of the college is 91 percent white, 7 percent black, 
and' 2 per cent of Spanisfr-speakirig'origin. 

Grades in regular credit courseware awarded on the degree to whicli 
^ the student. has obtained the objedb^ves of the course*. The following 
guidelines are outlined by the Colle{ 



Gracte 




Explanation 



-s 

\\ 



Mastery of essential elements* acceptable knowledge 
of a sampling of related concepts, plus either accom- 
plishment of a special project or demonstrated 
excellence or originality./ 



B 



Mastery of es sential elements and acceptable knowledge 
of related concepts*. » 



C 

D 



Mastery of essentia/ elements only. ’ 

Acceptable knowledge of a sampling of related con- 
cepts only. . \ < ' 




Failure to demonstrate acceptable knowledge of course 
content. ^ 

* ' ■ : ’ . ’• • \ . 

.This giade assigned when the student has been doing 
satisfactory tyork but will not complete the stated * 
objectives of the course by the end of term. 



Because developmental courses do not count toward graduation at 
Burlington and are^jiaot computed in a student* s GPA, grade points are 
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not assigned.. However, a- grading system which parallels' the regular 
course grading system-of the college is as follows: 



Grade 



Explanation 

Outstanding 

Pass 



SP 



U 



The 
course 



Satisfactory Progress 

t * 

Unsatisfactory 

• * _ ! .1 . \ *. . 

I * Incomplete , ‘ '> 

of P signifies that th$ student is ready to proceed to the next 



.4 



The approach to instruction at Burlington can be illustrated by examin- 
ing the developmental mathematics program (Burris and Schroeder, 
1971).. The developmental math program consists of three sequential 
courses designed to prepare the student for college level work in 
mathematics. The^. student is placed in developmental math by a coun- 
selor who considers the student’s AG T math score, his -math background, 
and his academic or career aspirations. The student is administered 
a diagnostic test by the math- department in order to determine the level 
or course in which the student should be plac.ed. For example, the 
first course is Basic Math and is presented in the independent study ^ 
mode in'the math lab. The student listens to a tape .which is accom- 
panied by a text -workbook. He performs the prescribed tasks and then 
takes a post-test on the material. He must achieve at least 80 percent 
on the post -test in order to move to the next subunit. After completing 
all the^nits in'the course the student again takes the placement test. 

The second course in developmental math is Beginning Algebra. .The 
tw'o modes of available study are independent study and seminar. Threq 
learning strategy options .are available.' They include a programmed 
text, an audio-tape workbook, and. a standard text. 



/The third level of developmental math, Intermediate Algebra, utilizes . 
fhree mOdes^of instruction. First, large groups are used for presenta- 
tions of concepts. Second, seminars are used for reinforcement of 
large group presentations. Third, independent study supplemented 
with programmed texts and a tape -workbook presentation. Testing is 
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done in a special math, lab consisting of appropriate materials, tutors, 
•learning aids, a study center, "'told a testing center. Carrels contain . 
a carouse^ slide projector, -film loop projector, electronic desk cal- 
culator, and cassette tape recorder. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



This' chapter, presents a discussion/of: (1) the°de,sign used to assess • 
the; effectiveness of special programs for high risk students, including 
the criteria- and methods :used in selecting the colleges and students 
/X>f thfe study; (2) the procedure's followed in' collecting:data relating to 
academic performance and persistence of students; (3) the sources 
from which the programs at each of the four colleges were described; 
'and' (4) the hypotheses tested in the study, • 

. « ') J / • * . 

■ ■ . / / * ' ! 
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Design ’of the Study 
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M'ost programs which claim to be innovative in their approaches to 
remedying student deficiencies have befen organized within the' past 
three years’. Asa result little evaluative data exist on the effective- 
ness of these programs. </*■•. 

‘ '///'" > } . * / " 

-This Study was undertaken in order to determine the ex^nt to which 

tjheSje recent and innovative approaches to remediation/have- proved 
effective in* increasing persistence and improving academic perfor - 
mance' of high risk students. Remediation efforts, until at least three • 
years ago, consisted' largely of watered -down versions of regular 
college courses. In most cases each department of the college assumed 
responsibility for organizing and teaching the course. Because of the 
absence of discussion and exchange of ideas among instructors the 



programs lacked direction, a compion- philosophy, and administrative 



leadership. 



. Selection of the Colleges 



Four community junior colleges -located in three states were seld'cted 
for this study. They were: (1) South Campus of the Tarrant' Count v 
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Junior College District of Fort Worth, Texas; (2) El Centro College 
of the Dallas County Junior College District of Dallas, Texas; (3) * 

Burlington County College of Pemberton, New Jersey; and (4) South- 
easter!! Community College of Whiteville, North Carolina. „ 

/ 0 ’ 

Thesye four colleges were selected for several reasons. First,* each 

community college has developed within the past three years a some- 
what different approach to remedial education. Second, each college 
enrolls significant numbers of minority group young people at least . 
in terms of number s‘ residing in the college district.. Third, with the 
exception of Tarrant County f s South Campus and Dallas !s El Centro, 
the colleges are widely separated geographically. Finally, whereas 
South-Campus and El Centro provide programs for youth in urban areas, 
the programs at Burlington and Southeastern represent attempts n to 
salvage youth living in more rural areas. 



/ 



Selection of the Students 



•/ 



Students identified by the four community colleges as potential^iow ' 
academic achievers in the fall school t'errrii of 1969,-70, 1970-71, and 

c . • - » r 

197T-72 constituted the populations from Which the sample subjects 
were randomly selected. In each case students who had American 
College Test composite scores of .16 or greater were eliminated in 
order to obtain a more homogeneous group in terms of this one vari- 
able. Only at Southeastern Community College was the total program 
population used as the sample. Here the remedial program was 
sufficiently small in number of students to justify this procedure. 

IniOrder to compare persistence and* academic performance of high 
risk students enrolled in reihedial programs with comparable students 
enrolled in non-remedial or regular programs, control groups were 
formed at three of the colleges during the 1971-72 academic year. 
Because at Burlington County College all low ability students were 
placed in* the developmental studies program, no control group was 
established,. * . 

The 1969-70 group of remedial program students was selected because 
most of these students have had sufficient time to graduate or complete 
a program of college study. Subjects identified afe potential low 
achievers in the fall term of 1970,-71 served as a more recent group 
for comparative purposes. 
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Procedures Used in Obtaining Data 



i 



The effectiveness bf remedial programs was assessed in terms of 
the variables of student persistence and academic performance. While 
individual measures for students were required, program effectiveness 
was assessed in terms of group mean scores. ‘ 

Grade point averages and number of semesters of full time enrollment 
for both program and control group students were determined^ through 
an examination of official grades on permanent record cards located 
in the college registrar's office or from computer printouts of those 
grades, . y ; 
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In order to make comparisons among colleges it was necessary to J 
correlate fall and spring semesters and quarter semesters of atten- 
dance. Accordingly, the fall and winter terms at each of Burlington 
and Southeastern were combined to cor respond (to the fall semester at 
South Campus and El Centro. Similarly, the ^p>ing and summer 
at Burlington and Southeastern were combined to correspond to the 
spring semester at South Campus and El Centro.' / 



Sources of Program Descriptions 



In an effort to identify characteristics of the developmental studies 
programs which appeared to be related to increased persistence and 
academic performance on the part of students the following informa- 
tion was sought (see Chapter I): 



1 i 
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1. Objectives of remedial programs » / 

2. \ Subject areas in remedial programs 

/ 

3- Organizational structure of the programs 

4. Criteria used to place students/in remedial programs 

5. Mean entrance scores on pre-admissions tests of students 
in remedial, programs « 

6. Qualifications necessary to enter regular credit courses 
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7. Grading practices and policies 

j > • ‘ \ 

8, Counseling services provided students in remedial programs 



9. Instructional methods used in remedial programs 



r a 

These data and related information were obtained from two sources. 
First, available written materials such as.College catalogues, student* 
and faculty handbooks, policy handbooks aira statements, program 
evaluations, and course descriptions were* examined carefully. Second, 
program directors,^ counselor s„, and facility members were interviewed 
by the writer to obtain accurate and up-to-date descriptions of the 
remedial programs. A cas sette recorder was used in the interviews 
for purposes of reviewing, organizing, and ^developing narrative descrip- 
tions of t^ie programs. 



ypotheses 

Academic Performance 

- ■ 





Hypothesis 1: There is no significant difference in academic j)er for - 
* mance between students* enrolled in remedial programs 

v * and comparable students not enrolled in remedial 

* programs. 

Hypothesis 2: There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 
mance within each of the colleges between ^jtudents 
e enrolled in £he remedial program and comparable 

^ * students not enrobed in the remedial prograxn, 

• * . v . * ■ . p- • 

Hypothesis 3: There ismo significant difference in academic perfor- 
mance, between race -ethnic groups enrolled in remedial 

* programs andlike race-ethnic groups not enrolled /in 

... f , remedial programs. < . > f 

Hypothesis 4: There is no 'significant difference in academic perfor- 
. mance within each of l the colleges between race-ethnic 

groups enrolled in the remedial program and like race- 
ethnic groups not enrolled in the remedial program. ' 
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Hypothesis 5: There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 

mance among colleges between unlike race-ethnic 
groups enrollted in remedial programs, \ % 

* , V 

Hypothesis 6; 'There is no significant difference in academic perfor* 
mance within each of the colleges between unlike 
race-ethnic groups enrolled ih the remedial program. 



Hypothesis 7; 



Hypothesis 8: 



Persistence 
Hypothesis 9: 



Hypothesis 10: 



Hypothesis 11; 



There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 
mance among colleges for students enrolled in 
remedial programs. 

There‘is no significant difference in academic perfor- 
mance among different year -groups within each of the 
colleges for students enrolled in the remedial program. 






There is no significant difference in persistence 
between students enrolled in remedial programs and ' 

comparable students not enrolled in remedial programs. 

*■ # ■ 

There is. no significant difference in per sistence within 
each of the cbli^ges between students enrolled in the 
remedial program and comparable students not enrolled 

in the -remedial program. . * ° 

* * < 

There is no significant difference between race-ethnic 
groups enrolled in remedial programs and like race- 
ethnic groups not enrolled in remedial programs. 



9 : 

Hypothesis 12: There is no significant difference in persistence within 

' e|Jch of the colleges between race -ethnic,/groups enrolled 
«'■ in the remedial progrhm'and like race^ethnic groups 
f • not enrolled in the remedial 'program./ - 

Hypothesis 13: There is no significant difference in persistence among 

colleges fpr students enrolled in remedial programs. 
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Hypothesis 14: There r.s no significant difference in persistence within 

each of the colleges between unlike race?-ethnic groups 
enrolled in the remedial program. 
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Hypothesis 15: There is no significant difference in persistence 

among colleges between like race-ethnic groups en- 
rolled in remedial programs. 
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PRESENTATION AND ANA LYSIS OF. DATA 



This chapter contains a presentation and -an analysis of data that were 
collected for this study of the effectiveness of innovative programs for 
high risk students. 

The results of the tests of the hypotheses are presented in two major 
sections. Hypotheses testing the differences between mean-grade 
point.ave'rages (GPA) of various groups are presented in the sections 
dealing with academic performance. Likewise, hypotheses relating 
to persistence are treated in its appropriate section. 

Academic performance data were analyzed by Program ANOVAR in 
Veldman’s (1967, 1971) EDSTAT-V library of computer programs on 
the Control Data Corporation 6600 computer in the Computation Center 
at The University of Texas at Austin. Persistence data were analyzed 
by Program CHICHI (Veldman, 1967, 1 971-) on the. CDC 6600 computer. 
A probability level (p) of .05 or less was considered an, adequate leye) 
of significance for chi square and for the F-ratid‘when one-way analy- 
sis of variance^was applied to the problem of determining the 
significance of the difference between mean scores fo- the groups. 



Academic Performance 



Academic performance was defined in Chapter I as the mean grade 
point average earned by high risk students at selected intervals of 
college attendance. The hypotheses whiqh follow were tested in order 
to determine the level of academic performance achieved by students 
enrolled in developmental studies programs in the four community 
colleges included in the study. 



Hypothesis 1: There ‘.is- nonsig nificant diff erence in academic perfor- 
mance betwe'en~studer,ts enrolled in remedial programs and comparable < 
students not enr olled in remedial programs . 

This hypothesis was rejected. Students enrolled in remedial programs 
made significantly higher grades (n < . 01) than did comparable students " 
in non-remedial programs. As shown in Table 8, students in remedial 
p^ ugrams earned a mean GPA of 2.66, almost three -fourths a letter 
‘ grade higher than the 1. ,96 mean GPA earned by high risk students in 
non-remedial programs. • 

The two groups ,cf students were compared only on first semester 
GPA 's since spring s erne star grades were not available from South 
Campus and El Centro at the time data were collected from these two 
colleges. It should be noted that Burlington was not involved in com- 
parisons of remedial and non-remedial program's sinc'e all potential 
lew achievers were placed- ilv the remedial program at that college. 

. » 0 * f e ' 

■ Hypothesis 2: There is no significant differenc e in academic perfor- 
mance within each of the ,colleges between students enrolled. in the 
remedial program and comparable students not enrolled in the remedial 
prog ram? I . ’ 

This hypothesis was rejected for South Campus and Southeastern and 
accepted for" El Centro {see Table .8). Students in both remedial and 
non-remedial programs at South Campus earned a C average. Those 
enrolled in the remedial program, however,; earned significantly 
- higher grades (p <'. 05) than' those enrolled in the regular , college 
credit program. * - ° 

While at El Centro the difference' in mein GPA 's of the. two groups 
(.closely approached statistical significance', it did not reach the . 05 
' Jlevel. •. • 

( V , ' v • ’* ' . — . ... . *~ 

At Southeastern^the difference was highly significant (p < . 01). High 

' risk students in the developmental program earned "almost a B average, 
2.-91 » while the students in the regular program earned less than a C 

average, » . ■ ., ‘\ - 

* ' ' * 

. \ 

Hypothesis 3: There is no significant difference in ‘academic perfor- 

- rna.nc(; between race-ethnic groups enrolled in remedial programs and 
liKe race-ethnic groups not enrolled in remedial programs. 
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This "hypothesis was rejected when fir'st semester GPA’s of like race- 
ethnic groups in remedial and non-remedial: programs were compared 
(see Table 9). Black students in remedial programs earned a mean 
GP$ of 2,94 while comparable black students in non-remedial pro- 
grams earned no higher than a mean GPA of 1, 98, Likewise, white 
students in remedial programs earned a mean GPA of 2,49 compared 
to a mean GPA of 1, 84 earned by high-risk white students in non- 
remedial programs. In both cases students enrolled in developmental 
studies programs earned strong first semester B averages while like 
race'-ethnic groups in regular programs earned no higher than a D ' 
average. 



Burlington (CollegeD) was not involved in the test of this hypothesis 
because of the lack^of race-ethnic designation. Only black^students 
and white students in sufficient numbers were common to the three- 
colleges for purposes of making statistical comparisons.^ While 
Chicano students and Indian students were enr'olled^in the institutions , 
they did not exist in sufficient numbers for statistical analyses. .. 

• ... o * \ ' * 
Hypothesis 4: There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 

mance within each of tbe colleges between race-ethnic groups enrolled 
in the remedial program and* like* race -ethnic groups not enrolled in 
the remedial program, / - •. . 

With the exception of black students at Tarrant County and white stu- 
dents at El Centro this hypothesis was rejected at each of the three 
colleges when race-ethnic groups in remedial programs were compared 
with like race -ethnic groups in non-remedial programs (see Table 9). 

In each case students ip remedial programs earned higher grades than 
did students enrolTedin regular programs. Larger numbers of stu- 
dents in the other bases might also have caused significant differences. 



Hypothesis 5: There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 
mance ‘between unlike race-ethnic groups enrolled in remedial, 
programs, • <v /- 



This hypothesis was rejected. As shown in Table 10, collectively 
black students enrolled in remedial programs in the three colleges 
(A, B*J and C) had/ higher GP£ ! s at/the end of thekr initial semester 
than did white students enrolled .in remedial programs at the three "C* 
colleges. Black program students earned almost] one half .letter grade' 
higher, 2. 94, than did white students who earned a 2. 49 GPA. * 
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Hypothesis 6: There is no significant difference in academic perfor- 
rriance within each of the colleges between unlike race -ethnic groups 
enrolled in the 'remedial program. 

Only at El Centro (College b) was this hypothesis rejected. As shown 
in Table 10, black remedial program students at El Centro earned a 
first semester GPA <of 2, 92 compared to a 1. 98 GPA earned \>y white 
students enrolled in the remedial program. 



Hypothesis 7: There is no significant differ ence in academic perfor- 
mance among colleges for students enrolled in remedial programs. 



The results of the test of this hypothesis are reflected in Tables 11, 

12, and 13. When first semester mean QPA*s of the four remedial 
groups at the community colleges for the year 1971-72 were compared, 
a significant difference was found (see Table 11). The first semester 
mean GPA ranged from a 2, 16 at Burlington (College D) to a 2.91 at 
Southeastern (College C). Furthermore, it is noted that the mean 
.GPA's at each of the four colleges were in the C average range. 0 

For the 1970-71 remedial groups there were significant differences at 
every interval except for the first /semester when the .mean GPA's for 
all of the colleges were clustered around the C average (see Table 12). 
Of special significance is the semester GPA earned during the vital 
third semester when high, risk students at each of the. colleges were, 
for the most part; in regular college credit courses. Only students 
a,t El Centro and Southeastern earned a C average. 

When GPA's of remedial groups at the four community colleges were 
compared over a period of two years, significant differences in GPA's / 
among the colleges were found only for the second semester and for 
the cumulative of two semesters (see Table 13). Only,, at El Centro ' 
and Southeastern did remedial program students earn C averages for 
the second ^nd fourth semesters of college work. However, even at 
these two colleges students failed to earn passing grades for the third 
semester of college which for the most part is the Initial semester of 
regular college credit work. , * - ' \ ' 

\ * ... ■ ^ • 
Hypothesis 8: There is no. significant difference in academic pe rfor- 
mance among different year-groups within each dj the col leges for 
students enrolled in, remedial programs. ' 

Because 1971-72 spring semester grades were not available when data 
were collected-at Tarrant County (College A) and El Centro (College B), 
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TABLE 11 



COMPARISON OF FIRST SEMESTER MEAN GPA'S AMONG 
/ COLLEGES A, B, C, AND D FOR 1971-72 GROUPS 
{•: OF REMEDIAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 



i 






/ ' 



College 



1st Semester Mean GPA 



A 

B 

C 

D 



2.54 

2.43 

2.91 

2.16 



N =139 F-ratio = 6.214 
‘Significant at .01 level. 



Probability = .0008* 
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it was possible to compare only the 1969-70 and the 1970-Vl^groups ' 
for three semesters of academic work. 

When comparing the 1969-70 group of remedial students with the 1970-71 
group at College A, there" was a significant difference (p <~j. 05) in the 
mean GPA's of the groups at the end of' the first semester (see Table 
1'4). The 1969-70 group, had a/2. 06 GPAwhile the 1970-71 group had 
a 2.46. There -was also a highly significant difference (p < . 01) in the 
two year-groups for the second semester, Thie 1969-70 group, as 
shown in Table 14, dropped to a second semester GPA of 1.83 while 
the 1970-71 group increased their GPA to a 2.68. The cumulative first 
year GPA of 2. 01 for the 1969-70 group was significantly different than 
the 2. 63 earned by the 1970-71 group. The third 1 semester, which for 
the students was no longer developmental studies but the regular college 
program, both the 1969-70.and 1970-71 groups at College A fell below 
a C average and were -not significantly different. The 1969-70 group 
attained a third semester GPA of 1.62 while the 1970-71 group earned 
a 1.93 GPA. At the. end of three semesters in college there was a sig- 
nificant difference (p < . Ol) in cumulative GPA's for the two year- 
groups. The 1969-70 group had an overall GPA of 1.93 while the 1970- 
71 group of students still retained a strong C average of 2. 50. Thus, ' 
at College A the hypothesis, of no difference between year -groups was 
rejected for every interval except for the vital" th if d semester when - 
students left the "relative security of the remedial program for the un- 
certainty of the regular programs. Here -both groups fell below a C 
average. On the whole, students in the 1970-71 developmental studies 
program did much better academically than students in the previous 
year's program. ' ■ ’ • • • * 

As shown in Table 15, the hypothesis was accepted git each of the ,• 
grading intervals at College B.^ There was no significant difference in 
mean GPA's for the two year -groups at any time during the three 
semester period. Both the 1969/70 and the i970-71 year-groups at 
College B maintained C averages through^ their first year. For the 
third semester the 1969-70 group slipped slight-ly below the C point 
while the 1970-71 group retailed the C a\*erage. At-the end of three 
semesters both groups we're ’in the C grade category. 

Southeastern (College C)*and Burlington (College ( D) Remedial program 
groups for 1969^70, 1 1970-71, and 1971-72 couldl be compared through 
two semestefrof cdi^ete work. As shown in Table 16, there •was a 
significant difference among the three year -groups for the first 
semester GPA.. Each succeeding year -group earned a-higher mean 
GPA in 1969-70 arreh increasing to a 2. 91 GPA. in 1971-72. The hypothesis 
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was not rejected, however, for the second semester. While each of 
the year -groups earoecf a C average for the second semester, the 
GPA*s were not significantly different. V 

At Burlington (College D) there were no significant differences in mean 
GPA*s earned by the three year -groups for either the first or second 
semester of academic work (see Tabl^ 17). 



Persistence 



Persistence was defined in Chapter I as the number of semesters com-’ 
Dieted by full time students subsequent to their initial semester of * 
enrollment, * • 

< , ' • . 
Hypothesis 9: There is no significant difference in persistence between 
students enrolled in remedial programs and Qomparable .students not * 

enrolled in remedial programs, 

■ / 

This hypothesis was rejected. The test of this hypothesis did not in r 
elude Burlington (College D) since no control group was formed at the 
college. , . . • * ‘ . 

• ■ * 

As shown in Table 18, 82 percent of the students enrolled in develop- - 
mental programs completed at- least two semesters of college while 
only 70 percent of high risk students in non-remedial/ programs com- 
pleted two semesters of work. ' . 0 

o . I 

Hypothesis 10: There is no significant difference in persistence within 
each of the colleges between students enrolled in tfye remedial program 
and comparable students not enrolled in the renffdial program. 

As shown in Table I9r this hypothesis was accepted at each ot the three 
colleges. It is noted, however, ♦'hat the level of /significance closely 
approached the .05 level at Tarrant County (College A). The remedial 
program at Tarrant County is a twe -semester block of time whereas fJ> 
at El Centro and Southeastern a student may exit from the program 
after the first semester if he shows sufficient progress. In fact, stu- 
dents at the; latter two colleges may be enrolled in some regular college 
credit courses during their first semester of academic work. At • 
Tarrant County the student is, with the exception of physical education, 
enrolled, solely in basic or remedial studies. *■* ' 
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Stable 18 



COMPARISON OF .SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 1971-72 HIGH RISK STUDENTS IN 
REMEDIAL AND NON-REMED IAL PROGRAMS 
& AT COLLEGES A, B, AND C COMBINED 





' . 2nd 


Semester 


' • 


Persistence 


Rate. (Percent) 


Program 

... X 


Persist 

\ 


Not Persist 


Remedial 


*2 . 


3.8 


Non-remedial 


70 

===== — =rr^i 


30 



N = i92 x 2 = 4.176 P =.0387 (significant 
' at .05 level) 
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TABLE 19 

COMPARISON OF SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 1971-72. HIGH RISK STUDENTS IN 
REMEDIAL AND NON-REMED IAL PROGRAMS 

At each of colleges a, b, and c 



■College/ 




2nd 

Persistence 


Semester 
Rate (Percent) 


„ Program 




Persist 


Not Persist 


, Cl '* 

A 

Remedial - 


o 


94 


6 - 


No'n-Reinediai , 




76 


24 


. fi‘ . - • 

Remedial 


* 








80 


20 


Non-Remedial 




64 


36 


C 


\ 






Remedial 


V 


78 * 


22 


Non-remedial * 


71 


29 


College A: N = 


65 


x 2 = 3.222 


P^ = .0693 


College B: N = 


63 


x 2 = ,1 . 2,34 


P = .2661 


College C: N = 


64 


5 -4j-' 

x =' ,089 


P = .7634 




Hypothesis 11: There is no significant difference in persisten ce be- 

tween race-ethn ic groups enrolled in remedial programs arid like race-. 
ethnic groups not enrolled in remedial programs. 

7 

This hypothesis was accepted (see Table ?0). While black students in 
remedial programs persisted in greater numbers than did high risk 
black students in non-remedial programs, the difference was not 
significant, l^ie same was true for white students. 

Hypothesis 12: There is no significant difference in persistence within 

each of the colleges between race -ethnic groups enrolled in the reme- ^ 
dial program and like race-ethnic groups not enrolled in the remedial \ 
program. 

A s shown in Tables 21, 22, and 23 this hypothesis was accepted at/ 
Tarrant County, El Centro, and Southeastern. Burlington had neither 
a jcpntr ol gr oup'nbr were students identified as to'race -ethnic group. 

At each of the three colleges the small numbers of students involved in 
most of the tests of these hypotheses possibly may have prevented any 
significant differences in persistence rates between like race-ethnic 
groups enrolled in remedial and non-remedial programs. 

Hypothesis 13: There is no significant difference in persistence among 
colleges for students enrolled in remedial programs. 

v 

This hypothesis was accepted for the 1971-72 college groups of high 
risk students. Table 24 indicates no significant difference in second 
semester persistence rates for the four groups of students. 

Hypothesis 14; There is no significant difference in persistence within 
.each of the colleges between unlike race-ethnic groups enrolled in the 

remedial program. 

" 

This hypothesis was accepted* As shown in Table 2 5, there was no 
significant 'differ ence in persistence rates among unlike race -ethnic 
groups in each of the three community college remedial programs. 

Hypothesis 15; There is no- significant difference in persistence among 
colleges between like race-ethnic groups enrolled in remedial programs. 

This hypothesis was accepted (see Table 26). Persistence rates among 
colleges for both black students and white students were not signifi- 
cantly different. The probability level did, however, closely approach 
significance for white students. ^ . 

4 
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Race-Ethnic 

Group/Program 


2 nd 

Persistence 


Semester 
Rate (Percent) 


Persist 


Not Persist 


^ . '• 

Black 






Remedial 


88 


12 


Non-remedia 1 


74 


26 


White 






Remedial 


81 , 


19 


Noh-r.emedl.al 


---66 


L 34 



- 


Black: 


N = 


75 


x 2 = 1.365 


P = .2412 




White: 


N = 


88 


x 2 = 1.884 


P = .1666 



TABLE 20 
# 

COMPARISON OF , SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 1971-72 LIKE’ HIGH RISK RACE-ETHNIC 
‘ GROUPS IN REMEDIAL AND NON 7 REMEDIAL y 
PROGRAMS AT COLLEGES A, B, AND 
C COMBINED 
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TABLE 21 

comparison of Second semester reenrollment rates between 
1971^72 LIKE HIGH, RISK RACE-ETHNIC GROUPS 0 IN REMEDIAL 
AND -NON-REMEDIAL PROGRAMS AT COLLEGE A 



”, * 

''Race-Ethnic 

Group/Program 


* 


2nd 

Reenrollment 


Semester 

Decision (Percent) 


Reenroll 


Not Reenroll 


Black 


9 




• 


Remedial 




100 


'* 0 


Non-remedial 


- 


' 67 


’ . 33 


White 




• 




Remedial 




93 


7 


Non-remedial 




75 


25 



Black: N = 15 

White: N = 44 



X* = .851 

X 2 — 1.449 



P = .3593 
P = .2267 
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tAble 22 

COMPARISON OF SECOND SEMESTER REENROLLMENT RATES BETWEEN 
1971-72 LIKE HIGH RISK RACE-ETHNIC GROUPS IN REMEDIAL 
AND NON-REMEDIAL PROGRAMS AT COLLEGE B ~~ 





2nd 


Semester 


Race-Ethnic ’ 


Reenrollment 


Decision (Percent) 


Group/Program 


Reenroll g 


Not Reenroll 


Black 




* 


Remedial 


86 , 


14 


Non-remedial 


75 


25 


. White 
Remedial 


73 


27 


Non-remedial 


50 


50 



Black : 


N = 34 % 


X 2 = .109 


P = .7412 


White: 


N = 19 


X 2 = .082 


P = .7716 
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COMPARISON OF SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 197JA72 LIKE HIGH RISK RACE-ETHNIC 
GROUPS JN REMEDIAL AND NON-REMED IAL 
PROGRAMS AT' COLLEGE C 



Race-Ethnic 
Group/Progr 





Slack 
Remedial 
Non-remedial 

___White___ 

Remedial 

Non-remedial 

Indian 

Remedial 

Non-remedial 



2nd Semester 

Persistence Rate (Percent) 
Persist " Not Persist 



85 




15 


83 




17 


69 




31 


56 




44 


75 




25 


86 




14 



Black: 


N = 


26 


2 

x = 


0.000 


P = 1.0000 


White : 


N = 


25 


2 

x = 


.051 


P = .8163 


Indian: 


N = 


11 


2 

x = 


0.000 


P - 1.0000 
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COMPARISON OF SECOND, SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
AMONG COLLEGES A, B, C, AND D FOR 1971-72 
REMEDIAL PROGRAM STUDENTS 



/ 

•y 




.2nd 


Semester 


. > 




Persistence 


Rates (Percent) 


College 




Persist 


Not. Persist 


A 

B 


" c . 


94 

80 


6 

20 


C 




78 


22 


D 




• ”.0 


25 

U 

* 



N = 151 x 2 = 5.588 P = .1326 
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TABLE 25 

COMPARISON OP SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 1971-72 UNLIKE RACE- ETHNIC GROUPS 
IN REMEDIAL PROGRAMS AT EACH OF 
COLLEGES A, B, C, AND D 



College/Race- 
Ethnic Group 



2nd Semester 

Persistence Rates (Percent) 
Persist Not Persist 




Black 




100 




0 


White 




93 




7 


B 










Black 




86 




14 


White 




73 




27! 


C 


ft 






: * 


Black 


> 


85 




15 


White 




69 r 




31 ’ 


Indian 

? / 




75 




25 










T7T 


College A: 


N = 34 


x 2 = 0.000 


P 


s= 1.0000 


College B: 


N = 29 


x 2 = .132 


P 


.7172 


College C: 


o 

tl 

52 


x 2 = 1.362 


P 


= .*5iio 
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TABLE 26 






COMPARISON OF SECOND SEMESTER PERSISTENCE RATES 
BETWEEN 1971-72 'LIKE RACE-ETHNIC GROUPS 



IN 


REMEDIAL ^PROGRAMS AMONG 




COLLEGES A, B f AND^ 


C ■ ‘ 









r 


2nd 


Semester 


Race- Ethnic 


Persistence 


i Rates (Percent) 


Group/Col lege 


Persist 


Not Persist 


Black 


* 

> / t 

<, » 


■J 


A 


100 


; . o 


' B 
C 


J36 

85 


14 

\ 15 


White 


» ♦ 




A 


93 


7 


B 


73 


27 


C 


69 


31 



Black: 


N = 75 

c 


x 2 = 1.012 


P = .6088 


White: 


1 

N = 59 


x 2 = 4,355 


, P = .0912 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, MAJOR FINDINGS, AND CONCLUSIONS 
\ 



The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the study » review major 
findings, and present general conclusions within the limitations of 
the study, • * 



, „ Summary . / 

t / ' ^ 

This study was an investigation of the effectiveness of special programs 
for high risk students in four community’ junior cblleges. Effective- 
ness was assessed in terms of student persistence and academic 
performance in college. Subjects consisted of stratified random sam- 
ples of students enrolled in developmental studies programs in each 
of four colleges in the academic years 1969-70, 1970-71, and 1971-72, 
Stratification variables were ACT score; race-ethnic group, and 
academic year. Control groups of high risk students enrolled in non- 
remedial programs were formed at three of the colleges in 1971-72, 
Academic performance and persistence data were collected from an 
examination of appropriate collg^e^ records. 

Each of the developmental studies programs in the four colleges was 
described in terms of organizational structure, subject matter content, 
instructional strategies, counseling services, program philosophy and 
objectives* grading practices, and student selection criteria. 



Major Findings 



The results of each of the hypotheses tested in the previous chapter 
are not reviewed in this section. Only major findings are reviewed. 
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1 . Students in remedial programs earned significantly 'higher grade s 

than did high r isk students in non-remedial programs (see 
Hypothesis 1). " 

Based on the first semester of the 1971-72 academic year, first year 
college students in developmental studies*‘progranrs earned a GPA of 
2,66 while comparable students in non-remedial programs earned a 
GPA of 1. 96. 

Likewise, race-ethnic groups enrolled in thesr special programs 
earned significantly higher grades than did like high risk race-ethnic 
groups enrolled in non-remedial programs. Black students in the 
'first category earned a 2.94 GPAyWtt black students in regular pro- 
grams earned a 1. 98 GPA_^<lOTnte students in developmental programs 
earned a 2.49 while\white students fn regular programs earned a 1 . 84 
GPA^ 

2. Minority group students in .remedial programs earned significantly 
higher grades thamdid majority group students in these same pro- 
grams (see Hypothesis 5). 

Minority students, black students in this case, earned a 2.94 GPA 
while^m^jority or white students earned a 2. 49 GPA for their initial 
year in college. 



N 



3. 



\ * 

St udents enrolled in remedial programs persisted in college, at least 
during the initial year^ \to a significantly- greater degree than did 
comparable students enrolled in non-remedial programs (see 
Hypothesis 9). 



Eighty-two percent- of high risk students in special developmental pro- 
grams completed one year of college while 70 percent of high risk 
students in regular programs completed one year of college. ^ 

4. There was no significant difference in persistence rates between 
minority and majority group students enrQlled in remedial pro- 
grams (see Hypothesis 14). > ' 



\ 

\ 

Conclusions 



The following general conclusions are offered as a result of this study 
of the effectiveness of special developmental studies programs for high 
risk students in community junior colleges; 

58 ' 
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1. High risk students in special programs tend to persist to a greater 
• degree and to achieve academically to a higher JcVfel than do com- 
parable high risk students who enroll in regular programs. 

\ ' • 

, . ! / 

Persistence and academic performance of these students, hdvyever, 
drop significantly after these students leave the remedial pro- 
grams and enter regular college credit programs; 

2. There is some indication that each year academic performance 
and persistence rates of high risk students in special programs 
are increasing. 

3. Minority group students tend to persist and achieve academically 
to a greater degree than do majority group students. 
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